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Book Reviews 


All unsigned reviews were made by Editor. 


Elementary Science 
Anmat Eyes, Katherine V. Nespojohn, 67 pp., 

$3.50, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New Jersey, 1965. 

A most unique book about a variety of animal 
eyes which is certain to fascinate intermediate 
age readers. The book investigates human eyes 
plus such questions as: do animals cry, have a 
favorite color, and how far can a bird see? 
Children are led to discover that animal eyes 
not only serve as an organ of vision, but are 
located in many positions, have different parts, 
and have many purposes. 

The author provides many opportunities for 
her readers to conduct their own experiments, 
search for their own answers, and stimulate 
interest by asking questions. 

A very interestingly written book which intro- 
duces the child to a well-defined scientific 
vocabulary and an index which provides an 
easy reference. The black and white illustrations 
very well help to tell the story of animal eyes. 

Janet Wimmer 
University Schools 
Indiana University 


LETS Finp OUT ABOUT Tuomas Atva EDISON, 
Martha and Charles Shapp, 59 pp., $2.50, 
Franklin Watts, Inc., New York, 1966. 

“Do you like to see a dark room light up?” 
The authors, Martha and Charles Shapp, involve 
the child immediately by asking questions to 
begin the interesting story of Thomas Edison. 
Children will discover that Edison was curious, 
determined, and was always seeking answers to 
find how things worked. The book reveals that 
answers are found by asking questions, reading, 
and experimenting. 

Marvin Friedman has used simple line 
sketches which certainly add to the attractive- 
ness and appeal of this book. 

I find this book to be factual and yet it 
provides a very well-written story that young 
readers will enjoy and long remember. They 


will discover that many of the things we use 
everyday are some of Edison’s more than one 
thousand inventions. 
Janet Wimmer 
University Schools 
Indiana University 


LIFE ON THE SEA-SHORE, A. J. Southward, 153 
pp., $3.00, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1965. 

In the study of ecology perhaps no other area 
contains such vast variations of environments as 
does the seashore. The seashore, although only 
occupying a few yards of earth, contains diverse 
forms of plant and animal life. In his book Life 
on the Seashore, A. J. Southward gives an inter- 
esting and imaginative presentation on the ecol- 
ogy of this area. The book is aimed at senior 
high school and freshman college students who 
have had sufficient background in the major in- 
vertebrate groups to recognize them. Dr. South- 
ward begins by describing the environment of 
the seashore and proceeds to classify the zona- 
tions of plants and animals and their distribu- 
tion. Because of its illustrations and condensed 
language the book would most probably be valu- 
able as a field handbook and reference book. In- 
sightful, interesting, and excellent illustrations. 

Stanley B. Brown 
Southwestern Oregon Community College 
Coos Bay, Oregon 


Tue Wortp or THE Livine, Earl Ubell, 40 pp., 

$3.25, Atheneum, New York, 1965. 

Is it possible that all living things might have 
a common ancestry? This book explores the 
possibility that all animals and plants may be 
a part of one family called the living. Even 
though plants and animals seem very different 
they also have many basic needs which are 
similar. 

The author, Earl Ubell, very well discusses 
these similar needs such as: The Living Create 
the Living, Staying Alive, Breathing, and 
Human Beings are Different. These are but a 
few of the basic needs which are discussed in 
this most delightful book which is geared for 
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